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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends.—James Monroe 
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‘Your Standards 


By Walter E. Myer 
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HERE is a disposition in some 

quarters to regard the strict adher- 
ence to standards of conduct as being 
somewhat old fashioned. “Smart” young 
men and “modern” girls sometimes sniff 
contemptuously at what they call the 
“hourgeois virtues,” such as honesty, 
sobriety, punctuality or dependability. 
We hear too often that it is foolish to 
be rigid in the maintenance of standards. 
Be honest on most occasions, of course, 
and be sober and industrious to a degree, 
but do not be afraid to let down the bars 
now and then. Remember, we are told, 
ne that these rules of conduct are not ends 
of themselves but only means to ends. 
The proper end is happiness and if, on 
by a given occasion, one’s judgment tells 
him that greater happiness will result by 





Eu the omission of a rule, do not hesitate 
to put it aside. 
nust 


The trouble with this easy reasoning 
is that it places an impossible strain 
upon the conscience and judgment. If 
one is obliged to weigh all possible con- 
sequences and come to a conclusion as 
to ultimate effects every time a question 
arises as to the desirability of practicing 
truthfulness or honesty—if all people 
are thrown back in that way upon their 
own judgments as to standards of con- 
duct—we will soon be lost in a moral 
jungle. 

These standards have developed 
through the centuries as a result of 
human experience. They have come into 
being very slowly. It has been found 
that, in the long run, we will all be bet- 
ter off if conformance to standards of 
truth and honesty comes to be estab- 
lished as an inflexible rule. We get 
along together in a complex society only 
if we can depend upon our fellows so to 
conform. And we cannot depend upon 
them if the question of conformity be- 
comes in each case a matter of individual 
choice and judg- 
ment. 

Quibblers some- 
times dwell upon 
justified exceptions 
to the rule. They 
argue that in time 
of war one may 
properly deceive an 
enemy. They ask 
whether one may 
not depart from the 
truth in order to 

Save a life. They furnish numerous 

illustrations to prove that the end justi- 

fies the means and that dishonesty may 
at times serve the common good. Such 
arguments confuse the real issue. Such 

Occasions as the quibblers foresee rarely 

occur in the daily life of an individual, 

and when they come they can be dealt 
with by one who is well grounded in the 

Practice of honesty and conventional 
‘Morality. 

The unalterable truth, always to be 
kept in mind, is that one who presumes 
to set aside accepted standards at will is 
helping to kick out from under all of us 
the ladder up which we have so labori- 
ously climbed to our present tolerable 
State of civilization. Everyone should 
Tecognize that the heedless neglect of 

the ordinarily accepted rules of morality 
_ an act, not of smartness, but of stupid 
¥; an act that hurts others as much 
om doer. 
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FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


The rainy season 


Bis Muddy Control 


Recent Floods Call Attention to Work Being Done to Harness 
Missouri River for Constructive Purposes 


HE swirling flood waters of the 

Missouri and the upper Mississippi 
have receded now, leaving behind 
them desolate fields of ruined crops 
and the usual wreckage of homes, 
barns, bridges, and washed-out rail- 
way embankments. Late last month, 
at their confluence near St. Louis, 
the rivers rose to the highest point 
they had reached since the flood of 
1844. Then they subsided, leaving the 
citizens of the river towns to clean up 
the ugly mess and talk angrily of the 
need for flood-control measures. 

People are especially bitter about 
the Missouri. Turbulent and bad- 
mannered, it has never been ade- 
quately controlled. Each spring its 
mighty torrent rises high, threaten- 
ing and sometimes bursting the levees 
built to contain it. Often it behaves 
as it did this year and pours its water 
over farms and villages for miles 
around. 

At such times, obviously, there is 
too much water in the Missouri, but 
at other seasons of the year, there is 
too little. During the summer, the 
river shrinks rapidly all along its 
3,000-mile course. Its shrinkage pre- 
vents farmers from irrigating as ex- 
tensively as they should like to do, and 
in the lower valley people begin to 
worry about whether or not the chan- 
nel will continue to be deep enough 
for their boats. 

A third thing that citizens of the 
Missouri Basin dislike about their 


river is its habit of carrying away 
topsoil in enormous quantities. “The 
Missouri River Basin,” says Julius 
Krug, Secretary of the Interior, ‘“‘is 
the heart of America’s bread box. It 
supplies half of our bread and a fifth 
of our butter, a sixth of our pork, a 
fifth of our beef, a fourth of our mut- 
ton, and nearly a third of our wool.” 
The seven million people who live 
there and produce these commodities 
know that they will continue to do 
so only as long as their topsoil lasts. 
But that soil is disappearing at the 
rate of millions of tons a year. When 
the Missouri is at high flood, it carries 
off every five minutes enough soil for 
a 100-acre farm. Even at other times 
it is so laden with silt that it has 
been nicknamed “Big Muddy.” 
These three troubles—fiood, 
drought, and loss of topsoil—are seri- 
ous problems for the people of the 
Missouri Basin. But a moment’s re- 
flection will show that they are not 
chargeable to the river. To find the 
real cause of the difficulty, we must 
go a little farther back. 
Precipitation—rainfall and snow— 
is at the root of the trouble. In the 
Missouri Valley the precipitation is 
scanty, unreliable, and poorly dis- 
tributed throughout the year. The 
rainy season comes in the spring, 
when mountain streams are already 
swollen by melting snow. All over 
the great Missouri Basin—an area as 
(Concluded on page 2) 


Southern Korea 


Tries Self-Rule 


American Occupation Forces 
Aid Natives in Preparing 
for Independence 


Charles Pergler is the Special Ad- 
viser to the Military Governor in 
Korea. A few days ago, he delivered 
an address, “Korea in the Present 
World,” to the Institute on the United 
States in World Affairs. The Institute 
is conducted by the American Uni- 
versity in cooperation with the Civic 
Education Service. We are reprinting 
Mr. Pergler’s speech, for we feel that 
his first-hand observations of Korea 
will be of interest and value to our 
readers. 


OREA is usually spoken of as a 

small country. However, in actual 
fact it is not so small. Its area is 
more than 85,000 square miles, larger 
than Belgium, Hungary, and Austria 
combined. It ranks eleventh among 
the countries of the world with a total 
population of some thirty millions. It 
must be borne in mind, of course, that 
today it is temporarily, it is to be 
hoped, a divided country. Two-thirds 
of the population live in the American 
Zone south of the 38th Parallel. There- 
fore, even the area governed by the 
American command is that of a coun- 
try of considerable size with cor- 
responding governmental responsibili- 
ties and tasks. 

Korea is not blessed with large nat- 
ural resources. Rice is the major 
product and about three-fourths of the 
population is engaged in agriculture. 
There are some mineral resources in 
the north, the Russian Zone; there 
is water power and good fishing in 
the surrounding seas but that is all. 
The south is the chief agricultural 
region. 

Strategically, Korea has always 
been important. The Japanese in- 
vaded it as early as the 16th Century. 
But for the major part of its history 
the country maintained almost com- 
plete isolation and became known as 
the Hermit Kingdom. It was opened 
to the Western World only in the 80’s 
of the 19th Century. The United 
States entered into a treaty of com- 
merce and friendship with Korea in 
1882. Because of its strategic im- 
portance, more than once the penin- 
sula was the battleground of nations, 
something of an Asiatic Belgium. 

The Sino-Japanese War of 1894- 
1895 was fought mainly on Korean soil 
and resulted in ousting of the Chinese 
from the country and relinquishment 
of the rather shadowy Chinese over- 
lordship. After that, Russia and 
other countries besides Japan se- 
cured various concessions resulting 
in rivalry between Japan and the 
Czarist Empire followed by the Russo- 
Japanese War with the consequent de- 
feat of Russia and establishment of a 
Japanese protectorate over Korea. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Big Muddy 


(Concluded from page 1) 


large as France, Spain, and Italy com- 
bined—water comes tumbling down 
hillsides carrying with it whatever 
loose topsoil it can pick up. Into thou- 
sands of streams, big and little, the 
muddy water pours, and the streams 
empty it into one river, the Missouri. 
This water causes the havoc of which 
we have spoken. 

After the water has done its dam- 
age and whirled on, the dry season 
sets in. There is little water for ir- 
rigation then, and under a hot sum- 
mer sun the fields become parched 
and baked. In some years, of course, 
rainfall is unusually light, and there 
is no water stored up for use in such 
an emergency. 

The basin has known periods when 
the rains failed for several consecu- 
tive years. In such times of drought 
the fields turn to powder, and then 
the wind takes its turn in robbing 
them of topsoil. At times, storms 
of choking, blinding dust rage for 
weeks, driving the farmers from their 
land. 

If the basin’s troubles are due to 
too much water in the wet season and 
too little in the dry, the solution would 
seem to be rather simple. In the wet 
season, water can be stored up in 
reservoirs. There will then be no 
floods, and when the dry season rolls 
around water will be available for ir- 
rigation and maintaining a navigable 
depth in the channel. 

In 1944 Congress decided upon this 
very solution and made it a part of 
the Flood Control Act. The Missouri 
Basin plan, the act specified, was to 
be carried’ out by the Army’s Corps 
of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation of the Department of the 
Interior, assisted by other govern- 
ment agencies. In April, 1945, the 
Missouri Basin Inter-Agency Commit- 
tee was set up to direct activities, 
and a year later work was begun on 
the first unit—the Kortes Dam on the 
North Platte River, Wyoming. 

Simple as the plan is in its funda- 
mentals, it is one of the biggest engi- 
neering enterprises ever undertaken 
by man. Let’s look for a moment at 
some of its more important phases: 

1. Flood control. More than a hun- 
dred new dams are to be constructed. 
These dams will create reservoirs like 
the chain of artificial lakes brought. 
into being for a similar purpose by 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. But 
the Missouri Basin project is on a 
much larger scale than TVA’s, for the 
valley of the Missouri is 13 times as 
large as that of the Tennessee. 

When the new reservoirs are com- 
pleted, they will be able to store up 
more water than flows from the mouth 
of the Missouri in a year. It is said 
that floods—except those of a purely 
local nature—will be impossible. 


River Transportation - 


2. Navigation. The channel of the 
lower river will be maintained at a 
uniform depth by discharging stored 
water from time to time in just the 
quantity needed. No longer will the 
channel tend to fill up with mud, for 
dams and special silt-removal plants 
will take most of the soil from the 
water before it reaches the channel. 

8. Irrigation. One-fifth of the na- 
tion’s irrigated acreage is already to 
be found in the Missouri Basin. The 
irrigated area of the basin will now be 
doubled by the construction of 150 
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MISSOURI VALLEY, with sites of major dams in an over-all plan for flood control 


new irrigation projects. These proj- 
ects require the digging of thousands 
of miles of canals, and when they are 
completed they will water more than 
50,000 new farms. 

The new farms will enable the basin 
to support, in towns and rural sec- 
tions combined, over 600,000 addi- 
tional people. Just as the lower Mis- 
souri Valley will be protected from 
floods, so the agricultural regions 
higher up will be protected from 
drought. 

4. Power. An irrigated farm can- 
not, of course, be made to pay where 
it costs too much to bring water to 
the land. For this reason, power for 
pumping must be produced cheaply 
enough to permit the farmer to use it. 

Under the Missouri Basin plan, no 
difficulty on this point is expected. 
As water runs from the reservoirs, it 
can turn wheels which generate elec- 
tricity, and current produced in this 
manner is. naturally inexpensive. 
Many of the dams are to be equipped 
with power plants, and the Missouri 
Basin will be able to produce more 
than five and a half billion kilowatt- 
hours a year. Less than a billion kilo- 
watt-hours will be needed for pump- 





ing irrigation water, and the rest will 
be available for lighting homes and 
providing power for factories. How 
this power shall be sold is the subject 
of much debate, involving a contro- 
versy similar to the one stirred up by 
the operation of the Tennessee Valley 
dams. 

5. Municipal water supplies. Many 
towns and cities that now have access 
only to polluted or otherwise unsatis- 
factory water supplies will be able to 
get good water’ when the Missouri 
plan is carried to completion. Some 
of these cities are large and impor- 
tant communities which have long 
needed a source of safe water. 

Needless to say, the Missouri Basin 
plan entails the expenditure of con- 
siderable money. The original esti- 
mate was $1,400,000,000, but soaring 
costs have boosted the figure to about 
two billion. Nearly half of the 
amount, however, is expected to be 
paid back to the Federal Treasury by 
power and water users. The rest, as 
the Army has put it, will be repaid 
in lives and property saved from 
floods, and through an increase in the 
region’s industry and interstate com- 
merce. 
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All one river 





Six great dams are now under con- 
struction. They are the Garrison 
Dam in North Dakota, the Angostura 
and Fort Randall Dams in Soyt, 
Dakota, the Boysen and Kortes Dams 
in Wyoming, and the Enders Dam in 
Nebraska. This start is not very im. 
pressive, when the whole job is ¢op. 
sidered, but it must be remembered 
that the Missouri Basin plan ig 4 
long-term project. Even if all gogs 
well, it will take about 20 years to 
harness the Mighty Mo. 
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Controversy over Plan 






And there are plenty of skeptics 
who prophesy that all will not go well, 
These people say that the plan jg 9" 
doomed to failure because it is not 
administered by a separate govern. ti 
ment agency like the Tennessee Valley § ™ 
Authority. ol 

The reason the TVA succeeded jn § 5 
solving the flood problem, they cop. § 4 
tend, is that TVA used—not only one 
or two methods of flood control—but § } 
every method that could be found § # 
Instead of relying entirely on damsto § # 
hold back surplus water, TVA began 
at the beginning. In the Tennessee § 3! 
Valley action was taken to make ag § 
much water as possible soak into the § A 
ground, Proper plowing, planting, § ™ 
and reforestation were all employed § # 
to keep the water from running un. § * 
checked down the slopes, carrying top- 
soil along with it. ti 

But the Army Engineers and the § W 
Bureau of Reclamation are doing little 
or nothing about this end of the prob- § % 
lem, we are told. Each is interested § t 
solely in its own specialty, and there § 
is no agency directing them in ac- 
cordance with a complete, adequate § » 
plan. So say the critics, and they add § ¥ 

re 
E 





that the only feasible solution is to 
have Congress set up a Missouri Val- 
ley Authority with powers similar to § % 
those granted the TVA. ti 

Bills for this purpose have been in- § it 
troduced in Congress in the past few § t 
years, but they have made little head- § N 
way. To many Americans the idea of § 
the valley authority is very distaste § si 


ful, and they have shown their will § fe 
ingness to fight it whenever it is pro- 
posed. is 


They point out that a government § ti 
corporation like the TVA can use its § if 
sweeping powers to invade almost § it 
every nook and cranny of the life of 
a region. It doesn’t confine itself to § 
building dams and storing water. It 
buys and sells power, electric plants, 
and transmission lines. It encourages 
certain kinds of agriculture and makes 
it difficult for farmers to practice 
others. In the same way, it grants 
aid to some businesses and withholds 
it from others. If the people of the 
region don’t like what the agency is 
doing, they are powerless to help 
themselves unless they can persuade 
Congress to supress the agency oF 
make changes in its charter. 

Should the valley-authority idea be 
allowed to spread, say those who op 
pose it, we shall soon have, in adde 
tion to the TVA and the MVA, @ 
Arkansas Valley Authority, a Colul 
bia Valley Authority and who know 
how many others. Eventually the na 
tion may be blanketed with th 
super-state authorities, and our § 
tem of local self-government m 
wither away. : 

At present the opponents of the va 
ley authority are the stronger. 
the MVA idea is by no means deat 
If the Missouri Basin plan should bom 
down anywhere, we may expect thé) 
advocates of an MVA to launch a 
other drive. . 
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"The Task—and Price—of World Lead- 
ership,” by Hamilton Fish Arm- 
strong, New York Times Magazine. 


Europe has switched roles with 
America. Twenty-five years ago we 
were the isolated continent, uncertain 
about our role in world affairs. To- 
day Europe is isolated and uncertain. 
She is in this position because she is 
too weak from war to define her 
relationship to the rest of the world. 

What can we do to help the con- 
tinent escape from its isolation of 
misery? If we do not lead Europe 
out of its present weakened state, 
Soviet Russia may persuade her to 
accept Communist dictatorship. 

Actually, in the Marshall plan, we 
have taken the first step in showing 
all Europe that we wish to cooperate 
and will back her up economically. 

The second necessary step is to 
show that we have the initiative and 
technical skill to carry out the plan. 
A beginning in this direction was 
made when the President appointed 
three committees to relate our re- 
sources to Europe’s needs. 

A third step will be to act effec- 
tively and provide the materials when 
we are asked to do so. 

The goods Europe needs must come 
out of our production, and we must 
try to keep this drain from creating 
ruinous inflation at home. 

“I come then to the part of any 
balanced program for European aid” 
which will be distasteful—namely, 
rationing. If we are to export to 
Europe we must expect to have less 
ourselves. Politicians will resist ra- 
tioning or “sharing to save” because 
itis unpopular. We might accept it, 
though, if we knew that hotels in 
New York throw away more meat in 
sraps in a day than many good- 
sized cities in Europe have each day 
for their entire populations, 

Very likely rationing in peacetime 
is unthinkable, but this is not peace- 
time. Such a plan may be necessary 
if the United States is to carry out 
its role of world leadership. 


"Why Change the Calendar?” by 
Herbert B. Nichols, Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 


Down through the ages, as man- 
kind progressed in arts and the 
natural sciences, calendar changes 
have been made. Each change met 
q stiff opposition, yet we wouldn’t think 
of going back to an early calendar. 

Today’s calendar is no more in 
tune with modern times than are the 
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Awaits Harvest 








| Weekly Digest of Fact and Opinion 








Situation 
good but diet monoto- 
nous; tish plentiful but 
dairy products, fruits, 








worse than last year, 
but not alarming; food 
rationing to continue. 











Situation 





Cost of liv-f 
ing index rises 16 per fF :: 
cent since January; 
frozen wages force 








vegetables short. 
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Hardest hit in 
Europe by food shortages; 
daily ration below normal; 
more demonstrations expect- 
ed; present crisis to last 
through June. 











Verged on real famine during 
winter; excellent harvest forecast; 


may be able to export food by fall. 








ELSRENIAES Government promises 
good harvest will end bread ration- 
ing; diet same as wartime; extreme 

winter did much damage. 


Can maintain present 
ration scale; harvest outlook good. 
FRANCE Ramadier pre- 
dicts serious grain shortage 


until next summer, some 
demonstrations. 


Outlook un- 
changed—plenty for 
rich, minimum for 


masses; good wheot 
harvest expected. 
























































Situation 
critical, but crop pros- 
pects better than ‘46, 








Wheat harvest predicted 
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per cent below ‘46 crop; food prices jumped O 
sharply since De Gasperi government re- | | a bread shortage; har- 


vest prospects good. 


standard of living down. | 


(ESM Planting 75 per cen 
| *complete; crops in “good 
shape,” says Radio Moscow 
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“juntil harvest; poor diet ink 
* urban areas; tail-end of 
UNRRA shipments help. 
























2 Situation tight 
until harvest, but not 


a Situation criti- 
cal, crop doubtful; bread 
rationing continues. 
















AR Crop out- 
4 look uncertain; bread 
ation reduced in April. 
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HUNGRY EUROPE AWAITS HARVEST. The map shows the current food situation in 18 European countries. 
Poland, Italy, and Austria will be hungry until the fall harvests are in. 








nously, fed. Poor harvests will mean disaster next winter. 


early instruments of navigation. We 
demand that compasses be accurate 
and that our clocks tell correct time. 
Why put up with an inefficient calen- 
dar? Our months vary from 28 to 
81 days. The first half of each year 
has 181 or 182 days, and the last half 
has 184 days. It’s hard to remember 
how many days in any one month. 

Three plans for new calendars have 
been suggested. One would have 13 
months of 28 days in each year. The 
extra month would be named Sol and 
would follow June. This calendar 
would have to have an extra day at 
the end of each year and a Leap Year. 

Another plan would divide the year 
into four quarters of 91 days, with 
an extra day at the end of the year 
and another extra day inserted every 
four years. A third plan also divides 
the year into quarters, and provides 
for the first month of each quarter 
to have 81 days. The next two 
months have 30 days each. This 
calendar, too, requires an extra day 
each year, and a Leap Year. 

Several nations have approved plans 
for calendar reform, and the subject 
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_ UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT—individualists, yet a powerful force 


HARRIS &@ EWING 


will probably be discussed by the 
United Nations General Assembly in 
September. Meanwhile Congress has 
before it two bills for changing our 
“timetable.” 


“Neither Force Nor Will... ” by 
Herbert Corey, Nation’s Business. 


The nine Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States have left 
their white marble palace in Wash- 
ington for the summer. The theory 
is that they will fish and enjoy the 
out-of-doors. The picture is nice, but 
like other pictures of the Court it is 
out of focus. 

The Justices will not work as hard 
as they do when the Court is sitting 
—but wherever they go bales of 
briefs, documents, and law books will 
follow them. They will study and 
prepare opinions for the Court’s next 
session. 

Viewed individually, the Justices 
are extremely human. Taken to- 
gether they are the most powerful 
legal body in the world. They make 
up one-third of our government. 
While they cannot tell the legislative 
or executive branches of the govern- 
ment what to do, they decide what the 
law is, and their version of a statute 
is obeyed. Authorities on govern- 
ment agree that the stability of our 
nation rests on our respect for the 
Court. 

The present Court has split more 
decisions than any other in our his- 
tory. As a result the Justices are 
under almost constant criticism, but 
lawyers who deal with them regard 
their differences as evidence of 
strength rather than of weakness. 
They feel that the Justices’ minute 
examination of seemingly trivial mat- 
ters, their willingness to reverse 
their opinions, and their disagree- 
ment over points of law do not arise 


ACME 
Germany, 
Other nations are adequately, though monoto- 


from petty personal dislikes. They 
arise instead, the lawyers think, from 
the fact that members of the Court 
are high-powered individualists who 
reflect the complexity of our life. 
Times are changing. A flood of 
new legislation has poured over the 
country. There are new conditions 
and new problems. As the Court 
sifts the laws and problems, it is 
constantly trying to fit them into our 
concepts of individual freedom. 


“World Food Shortage—How Much 
Longer?” by D. A. Fitzgerald, 
United Nations World. 


Almost two years have passed since 
the last guns of World War II were 
silenced, yet hundreds of millions of 
people are still hungry. Not only the 
losers, but many of the winners and 
the neutrals are close to starvation. 

Two questions naturally arise— 
why has the shortage lasted so long? 
And how soon can it be overcome? 

The answer to the first question 
lies in the widespread devastation of 
the war. Fields in Europe and in 
the Far East were battlegrounds, and 
there is not yet enough fertilizer to 
repair the damage to the soil. Mills 
and processing plants were destroyed. 
Transportation was disrupted com- 
pletely, and has not been rebuilt. 
Then, as there seemed hope that a 
good harvest might come in Europe, 
the worst winter weather of half a 
century swept over England and the 
continent, and disrupted farming. 

As for how long the shortages will 
last, it is almost certain that they 
will continue through 1948. In the 
meantime the food-growing nations 
must cooperate to assist countries in 
danger of starvation. Such cooper- 
ation will speed the new era of abun- 
dance and help the world attain the 
goals of the United Nations. 
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Report to UN The type of immigrant which Ayg. 


The United States has made a re- 
port to the United Nations on its ef- 
forts to improve living conditions in 
six of the territories under American 
jurisdiction. The report described 
social, economic, and educational con- 
ditions in Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, Samoa, Hawaii, Guam, and 
Alaska. It was submitted as the re- 
sult of an invitation by the last Gen- 
eral Assembly, requesting countries 
holding non-self-governing territories 
to make annual reports. 

According to the report, living 
conditions in the two Caribbean pos- 
sessions—Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands—are still far from satisfac- 
tory. In Puerto Rico most of the 
population lives “not far above the 
subsistence level.” Housing is inade- 
quate, and more than half the popu- 
lation is without sanitary facilities. 
To improve living conditions, the 
Puerto Rico Planning Board has pro- 
posed a six-year program with an ex- 
penditure of 322 million dollars for 
social services. 

The Virgin Islands have to depend 
too much on imports, the report said. 
At the same time the islanders receive 
very little for the few articles they 
produce. The resulting poverty makes 
for a low standard of living. Federal 
aid seems to be badly needed. 

In the Pacific islands and in Alaska, 
the report indicated that the picture 
is much brighter. Hawaii is much 
like the United States in its standard 
of living. Guam is recovering from 
the devastation of war, although a 





INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


PAT SWAIN, 15-year-old Arlington, Vir- 
ginia, high school student, leaped 16 
feet, 10 inches in the first track meet 
in which she ever participated. Critics 
believe that with training she may ap- 
_—— the world’s record for women’s 
road jump—17 feet, 11 inches. 


shortage of labor and building ma- 
terials is delaying rehabilitation. 
Modern medical practices are re- 
placing native treatments in Samoa. 

The report said that the growth of 
Alaska would depend “upon the speed 
with which the territory attains state- 
hood.” According to the report, 
Alaska’s growth is inevitable because 
of its natural resources and its loca- 
tion for world air routes. 


British Columbia 


Many of the residents of British 
Columbia are urging the Canadian 
government to allow the displaced peo- 
ple of Europe to migrate there. One 

















HERBLOCK IN WASHINGTON POST 


“Okay—-step on the starter” 


of the greatest needs of this western- 
most province of Canada, often called 
“the Switzerland of America,” is more 
people. More than six times the size 
of Illinois, British Columbia has a 
population of less than 900,000. The 
province is very mountainous, but it 
is believed that many of the upland 
valleys could produce grain; dairy 
herds, and orchard fruit. At present 
these valleys are almost entirely with- 
out population. 

Many Canadians also say that thou- 
sands of immigrants could find work 
in projects along the Alaskan High- 
way. Built in 1942 as a military sup- 
ply route, the highway runs from 
Dawson, Creek in British Columbia 
to Fairbanks, Alaska. 


Refugee Organization 


The United States has accepted 
membership in the International 
Refugee Organization, usually called 
IRO. Set up by the United Nations, 
the new agency is taking over the 
care of more than a million war 
refugees and displaced persons. The 
recent ending of UNRRA, which had 
previously cared for refugees, makes 
the task of IRO more urgent. 

In Germany and Austria there are 
about 800,000 homeless people almost 
entirely dependent on IRO aid. There 
are smaller groups of displaced per- 
sons requiring maintenance in Italy, 
France, China, and the Middle East. 
In addition, another half million peo- 
ple will require assistance to a lesser 
degree. 

IRO intends to return many dis- 
placed persons to their own homes. 
Many thousands do not want to return 
to the countries in which they lived 
before the war. Because Russia does 
not want to give financial aid to those 
refugees who refuse to return to their 
countries of origin, she has not joined 
the new agency. However, these peo- 
ple will have to be settled somewhere. 
To accomplish this, IRO has called 
upon all countries to “open their 
doors” to refugees. Several thousand 
will be settled in South Africa during 
the next year. 

The United States will contribute 
about 73 million dollars to IRO. That 
is forty-five per cent of the total 
budget. It is expected that the other 
member countries, of which there are 


now about twenty, will supply the re- 
mainder. Headquarters for the IRO 
Preparatory Commission are now 
established in Geneva. 


Aircraft Needs 


The aircraft manufacturing indus- 
try is looking for help. Its leaders 
say they cannot afford to do enough 
research on new types of aircraft to 
provide for the defense of our nation. 
These men are not asking for finan- 
cial help right now; but they want 
the government to make a study of 
the nation’s aircraft needs, and to 
formulate a national aviation policy to 
be followed throughout the next few 
years, 

Aircraft manufacturers point out 
that their business is only 10 per cent 
of what it was in 1944. That, of 
course, was a peak year, when the 
United States was building all the 
planes it could for war. Nevertheless, 
industry spokesmen feel that the na- 
tion should not allow itself to fall too 
far behind in developing and building 
new types of planes. They recall the 
experience after the First World War, 
when 14 of the 17 aircraft companies 
shut down. Seven years were required 
to revive the industry. 

Both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives are considering bills 
that would establish a board to in- 
vestigate our aircraft needs. When a 
similar study was undertaken in 1925, 
Congress found that it was necessary 
to assist the plane manufacturing in- 
dustry to rebuild itself. 


Australian Immigrants 


In an effort to attract 70,000 im- 
migrants a year to Australia, the gov- 
ernment of that country has offered 
to contribute from 40 to 50 per cent 
of passage money to newcomers who 
can fulfill certain requirements. Al- 
ready 20,000 Americans, most of 
them veterans who spent some time 
in Australia during the war, have 
signified their desire to go there. 

Australia needs immigrants to open 
up its land and develop its growing 
industries. Although its area is al- 
most equal to that of the United 
States, Australia has less than three 
people per square mile. The United 
States has 44 people per square mile. 








tralia most desires must be able to do 
a job which is needed in Australia’s 
economy today. He must be of By. 
ropean stock and have friends jp 
Australia who will help him get estab. 
lished. If he has an Australian Wife, 
his chance of being accepted imme. 
diately is better. d 

There is a housing shortage in Aug. 
tralia as there is in the United States, 
In order to insure proper housing fo, 
immigrants, the Australian Govern. 
ment may at first limit immigration 
to those who are qualified for the 
types of work for which there are the 
greatest demands. An Australian im. 
migration office will soon be set up in 
San Francisco or New York to handle 
inquiries and applications. 


International Camps 


The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) is sponsoring four ip. 
ternational youth camps in Europe 
this summer. Campers from the con. 
tinent and from the United States 
will spend their days on special labor 
projects designed to help with the re. 
construction of schools and homes in 
war-damaged areas. One group in 
Belgium is already working on a play- 
ground for a school. Other camps are 
located in Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
France. 

The young campers will take part 
in discussions or go on excursions 
during the evenings. UNESCO hopes 
to advance international understand- 
ing. as well as help in rebuilding 
Europe through the camps. 









Everglades Park 


The vast Florida Everglades will 
soon become America’s newest Na 
tional Park. Spreading over 114 mil 
lion acres at the southern tip of the 
Florida peninsula, the great marsh- 
land will be the 28th National Park in 
the United States and second in size 
to Yellowstone. 

The Everglades have been called 
“America’s last frontier.” Along the 
woodland trails walk bears, panthers, 
wild cats, and white-tailed deer. In 
the hundreds of miles of waterways 
are about 600 varieties of fish. Many 
migratory birds make the Everglades 
their winter feeding grounds. Here 
are found the rare egret with the 
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CHILDREN’S BANK. The Frankl 
Square National Bank, Franklin Squat 
New York, has opened a savings 
ment for children. A lollypop goes 
each child who makes a deposit. 
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peautiful snowy plumes and the wild 
orchid with its high stalk and delicate 
blossoms. 

On the edge of the Park live the 
Seminole Indians. They are descend- 
ants of the Indians who fled into the 
Everglades in 1842 after a bitter 
seven years’ war with the American 
government, which had tried to re- 
move them from their Florida homes. 
For many years the Seminoles were 
the only inhabitants of what was then 
a wild and inhospitable region. 

Today the Everglades can be 
reached by good highways. After it 
js dedicated in December, it is ex- 
pected that Everglades Park will at- 
tract a million visitors a year. Al- 
though the Park will be open the year 
round, it will probably receive most 





INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


BABE RUTH (holding shoe and bat) 
will tell his life’s story to Bob Considine, 
well-known writer. Considine will put the 
story in book form, for publication in 
the spring of 1948. 


of its visitors during the winter 
months when thousands of tourists 
go to Florida to escapé the northern 
snow and cold. 


Marshall Plan 


The Paris Conference of the For- 
eign Ministers of Great Britain, 
France, and Russia over the Marshall 
Plan to rehabilitate Europe has ended 
in what seems to be complete failure. 
Foreign Minister Molotov of Russia 
would not agree to common action by 
European countries in working out a 
master relief program. Since Secre- 
tary Marshall had made such joint ac- 
tion the prerequisite of any aid from 
the United States, the conference 
broke up. 

Great Britain and France have an- 
nounced that they will go on, without 
Russia, to seek a quick response from 
other countries in the formation of a 
program of self-help that would jus- 
tify American aid. Many fear that 
the break-up of the Conference has 
brought the long-feared East-West 
division of the world close to reality. 
The long-range implications of the 
Marshall Plan and the break-down of 
the Paris parley will be more fully 
discussed in THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
next week. 


Forty-Ninth State 


If the Senafe agrees to a bill re- 
cently passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Hawaii will become the 
forty-ninth state of the Union. Since 
the Senate wishes to study the bill 
carefully, however, it is doubtful if 
there will be any actien on it before 
hext year. 

Hawaii has been a territory of the 
United States since 1900. In the past 


een 


twenty years there have been numer- 
ous bills introduced to admit Hawaii 
to the Union. This is the first time 
that such a bill has been approved by 
either chamber of Congress. If the 
bill becomes law, it will give Hawaii 
two Senators and two Representa- 
tives, the same Congressional dele- 
gation as Arizona, New Hampshire, 
Montana, and several other states. 
Hawaii will choose its own governor 
instead of having one appointed by 
the President. 

Opponents of the plan say that the 
islands are too far from the main- 
land. They also say that Hawaii’s 
mixed population, with many Japanese 
and Chinese residents, might endanger 
the strength of the Union. 

Supporters of the bill argue that 
the United States should make good 
on her promise to admit Hawaii to 
the Union as soon as the island ter- 
ritory was ready for it. They point 
out that Hawaii is now ready by every 
standard. 


Tax Reduction 


Despite the fact that President Tru- 
man vetoed a tax reduction bill on 
June 16, Republican leaders in Con- 
gress have decided to try again to 
lower individual income taxes. The 
latest bill is identical to the vetoed bill 
—with one exception. Instead of tak- 
ing effect on July 1, 1947, as the origi- 
nal bill specified, the new bill would 
become effective on January 1, 1948. 

The other provisions of the bill are 
the same. Individual income taxes 
would be reduced by varying percent- 
ages, ranging from 30 per cent on net 
incomes of $1,000 or less to 101% per 
cent on incomes over $302,000. 

The earlier bill failed in the House 
of Representatives by two votes to get 
the two-thirds majority that is neces- 
sary to override a veto. However, Re- 


_ publican leaders feel that the new bill 


has a good chance of passage. They 
point out that several congressmen 
who voted against the bill in June have 
changed their minds. 

Supporters of the bill say that tax 
reductions are necessary to restore 
purchasing power and to keep a stable 
economy in this country. They say 
that a reduction in taxes would provide 
extra funds to stimulate business. 
Tax reduction was one of the principal 





MOVIE OF THE WEEK. The Bachelor and the Bobby-Soxer is an entertaining 
comedy that shows what may happen to a bachelor when a teen-ager takes a fancy 
Players shown above are (left to right) Shirley Temple, Cary Grant, 


to him. 


Myrna Loy, and Rudy Vallee. 


MOUSETRAPS and nuclear fission. 






PRESS ASSOCIATION 


A simple demonstration of the principle of 


atomic energy is being watched by Senator Bourke Hickenlooper (left), chairman 
of the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy; Dr. Thomas Chapman 
(center), of the research division of the Atomic Energy Commission; and David 


Lilienthal, chairman of the Commission. 
atoms, were set in a glass case with two corks poised on each trap. 


represented neutrons. When a cork was t 
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corks flew around in much the same way that atoms break up in nuclear 


campaign pledges of the Republicans 
last fall. 

Opponents of the bill believe there 
should be no tax cuts at all until the 
national debt has been substantially 
lowered. They also say that the bill 
would give the high-income family 
more relief than the average family 
with a moderately low income. They 
say that private business does not 
need additional funds at this time. 


Wacs and Waves 


The War and Navy Departments 
want Congress to make the Wacs, 
Waves, and women Marines perma- 
nent parts of our defense establish- 
ments. Under their present legal 
status these groups will be abolished 
six months after the formal declara- 
tion of the end of World War II. 

Advocates of the plan say that some 
women perform military jobs better 
than men. Women have shown partic- 
ular aptitude in codes and ciphers, 
interpretation of aerial photographs, 
technical hospital jobs, air field control 
towers, and in communication. 

According to General Eisenhower, 
the work of a man assigned to a switch- 


RKO-KEITH'S, WASHINGTON, D. C 


ssion. 


board is likely to suffer because he may 
feel, “This is not the job for a big 200- 
pounder.” Women, however, have a 
great deal of pride in such work, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower says. He believes 
that in many desk jobs they are likely 
to be far more efficient than men. 

The bill introduced by the Army 
would provide a Women’s Army Corps 
of 20,000. The Navy bill would pro- 
vide for 10,000 Waves and 2,200 
women Marines. No branch would 
build up to its maximum strength im- 
mediately. At present there are about 
9,200 Wacs, 2,500 Waves, and 200 
women Marines. 


Gli’‘s in Business 


Most of the veterans who have bor- 
rowed money to launch new businesses 
since the war are making good. Only 
1,400 of the nearly 70,000 who have 
received loans with the backing of the 
government, under the “GI Bill of 
Rights,” have met with failure. An- 
other 3,100 have run into trouble, but 
may yet meet their obligations. 

The riskiest businesses for ex-Gl’s 
apparently are trucking, taxicab oper- 
ating, and other enterprises involving 
the use of motor vehicles. The major- 
ity of failures have been in this field. 
The chief reason seems to be that the 
veterans were in the habit of handling 
military vehicles roughly, and con- 
tinued to drive in the same manner 
when they had their own trucks and 
cars. Now they have to pay the price 
of recklessness themselves. 

Failures also have been high among 
the operators of electrical appliance 
stores, frozen food shops, photography 
and gift shops, restaurants, and 
grocery stores. In most of these cases, 
the men have made the mistake of 
entering fields which were crowded 
and they have not had the resources 
to keep up with the keen competition. 

Still another cause for failures is 
lack of experience. Veterans have 
seen only the lure of “easy” postwar 
profits, but in some cases have failed 
to realize that their inexperience could 
lead to costly errors. 

Veterans with experience, on the 
other hand, are making good in a 
majority of instances. Among those 
who are paying off their loans readily 
are dentists, doctors, plumbers, and 
mechanics. 
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Korean Progress 


(Continued from page 1) 


In 1910 Korea was annexed out- 
right by Japan, the Emperor of 
Korea, in the language of a treaty 
making ‘‘complete and permanent ces- 
sion to his Majesty the Emperor of 
Japan of all rights of sovereignty 
over the whole of Korea.” The 
powers, including the United States, 
recognized the annexation and, until 
the surrender of Japan in August 
1945, Korea was a part of the 
Japanese Empire. 

The Koreans are much less regi- 
mentable than the Japanese and in 
their thinking never accepted Japa- 
nese domination. There. were occa- 
sional demonstrations—a declaration 
of independence in 1919 which claimed 
the right of self-determination and 
assassinations of Japanese officials, 
for instance, that of Marquis Ito, 
Governor General. Koreans had virtu- 
ally no part in the government of 
their country—they were permitted to 
occupy only minor offices. They were 
cruelly exploited by the Japanese. 


Independence Promised 


Korea was promised independence 
“in due course” at a conference in 
Cairo attended by President Roose- 
velt, Prime Minister Churchill and 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. Later 
a purely military agreement was 
made whereby Russia was to accept 
the surrender of all Japanese forces 
by the Russians north of the 38th 
Parallel and the United States all 
Japanese forces south of the Parallel. 
This Parallel was never intended by 
the United States to be the artificial 
barrier it has become. But it has 
become a barrier to the handling of 
Korea as an economic unit and the 
economic operation of the country, 
as a whole, has become virtually 
impossible. 

Under the circumstances a Mili- 
tary Government came into being— 
unavoidably so, if the country was 
not to be abandoned to chaos or 
ruled by others. The task was with- 
out precedent in the history of mili- 
tary occupations. Ordinarily, occupy- 
ing, forces do not displace the 
government of the country. They 
function, or heretofore have func- 
tioned, through the defeated govern- 
ment in accordance with the precepts 
of international law or under armistice 
terms. 

Thus, the situation is quite differ- 
ent from that found in Japan where 
the government was not displaced 
but was continued in existence by 
the occupying powers to perform the 
essential functions of civil govern- 
ment, subject to the directives of the 
victor. In Korea, except for some 
minor positions, all governmental 
functionaries were Japanese and these 
had to be removed. Thus, the Ameri- 
cans had to govern, in a very real 
sense of the term, with such Koreans 
as were available. Considering all 
this, the Army has done a very good 
job indeed. Under such circum- 
stances the maintenance of law and 
order alone would have been a major 
accomplishment. ; 

The Military Government in Korea 
is a fully functioning one with all 
the usual departments, such as com- 
merce, labor, public health and wel- 
fare, justice, education, etc. There 
has been, too, increasing participation 
of Koreans in government pursuant 
to the American policy to prepare 








HAMILTON FROM THREE LIONS 


SEOUL, capital of Korea, presents sharp contrasts between the new and the old. 
A modern section is shown in the picture above. 


the Koreans for governing themselves. 

Today the heads of departments 
are Koreans. Effective May 17, the 
Korean branches of the Military 
Government were re-designated the 
“South Korea Interim Government.” 
Americans act only as_ advisers. 
Their advice is generously given and, 
in general the relations are quite har- 
monious. Thus, the Koreans are ac- 
quiring practical experience in self- 
government, and it is a political axiom 
that the way to learn to govern is by 
governing. 

There are able men among the 
Korean directors. Just as an illus- 
tration I recall one of them, a 
graduate of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. There are others 
of similar caliber but one cannot 
list them all, 


Legislative Power 


Not only do Koreans administer 
affairs of governmént but they now 
also legislate, thus acquiring expe- 
rience in another and usually the 
most powerful branch of government. 
At first, legislation took the form of 
Military Government ordinances. To- 
day legislation of that type has 
virtually ceased. All Korean mat- 
ters, requiring legislative action, are 
referred to the Korean Interim 
Legislative Assembly, which was con- 


stituted by an ordinance promulgated 
last summer. This is the first parlia- 
mentary body in Korean history. It 
must be remembered that there was 
no democracy in Korea even before 
1910, the year of Japanese annexation. 
The country was an absolute Oriental 
monarchy. 

The present legislature consists of 
ninety members, forty-five elected by 
universal suffrage and forty-five ap- 
pointed by the Commanding General, 
U. S. Army Forces in Korea. The 
future legislature will be entirely 
elective. The primary task of the 
existing assembly is the formulation 
and adoption of a democratic uni- 
versal suffrage law and that was 
under consideration when I left. It 
is not without significance that re- 
cently the Legislative Assembly pre- 
pared a modern child labor law. 

Government under modern condi- 
tions cannot limit itself to the tra- 
ditional tasks, the executive, judicial 
and legislative. It necessarily has 
much to do with economic and social 
problems. Thus, the Military Gov- 
ernment in Korea had to enter 
various fields not usually the area 
of activities of military forces. An 
illustration will be found in keeping 
economic conditions on an even keel 
—for instance, in seeing to it that 
food supplies be maintained to pre- 
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’ principles of international law, Mili 
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vent starvation. Hence the rice eo}. 
lection program, There was and 
had to be legislation in respect of 
labor relations. 

Many people judge the nature of 
a government by activities in the 
field of social welfare. Prior to our 
advent Japanese labor regulations 
rudimentary as they were, did not 
apply to Korea. Korea had no labor 
laws and, as in many other respects, 
settlement of labor problems was ip 
the hands of a special branch of the 
police. 

Today the right of trade unions 
to develop is supported by the Mili. 
tary Government not only as a 
stated policy but also in practice, 
Workers have the right, through 
self-organization, to form and _ join 
labor unions and to designate rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing 
for the purpose of negotiating terms 
and conditions of their employment 
contract without interference from 
employers or their agents. Just be- 
fore I left, there was a free election 
by the employees of the Seoul Elec. 
tric Company to determine the union 
which shall represent them. There 
is machinery for mediation and con- 
ciliation established by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


Going Too Fast? 


It is true that labor unions in 
Korea have a long way to go in 
achieving the desired stability and 
political independence. There are 
ordinances dealing with hours of labor 
and wages. Indeed, the one criticism 
advanced of our activities in this 
field was in the form of a question 
whether, considering oriental condi- 
tions and customs, especially as re 
gards family relations and_ child 
labor, we are not going ahead too 
fast. 

We have repealed oppressive Japa- 
nese laws such as the _ notorious 
“thought control.” State supported 
Shinto religion is a thing of the past, 
Military Government is sometimes 
looked upon by some as arbitrary if 
not capricious. I am a civilian and 
a member of the legal profession. I 
have said time and again and repeat 
now, that to me the most striking 
feature of the Military Government 
in Korea is that it is one of a rule 
of law. For more than a year I 
functioned as Chief of the Legal 
Opinions Bureau, the function of 
which is not merely advisory but 
quasi-judicial. We have handed 
down literally hundreds of opinions, 
frequently in the nature of decisions. 
I know no case where an opinion 
once delivered has been disregarded. 

The laws which we must apply are 
of an amazing variety. For purpose 
of order the laws in force at the 
time of Japanese surrender had #@ 
be continued except, of course, those 
which were oppressive, discrimina 
tory as between nationalists, and com 
trary to our public policy. Thus, we 
have applied the Japanese codes 





tary Government ordinances and 0 
casionally we had to establish pri 
ciples entirely new but legally. sound. 
The American objective is the of 
tablishment of an independent ulr 
fied democratic Korean state. 
necessary concomitant to political im 
dependence is economic independenc® 
Without economic independence, P& 
litical independence is a- misleading 
and deceptive facade. It became 
necessary to eradicate the injuriou 
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(Concluded from page 6) 


effects of Japanese exploitation and 
colonization of Korea. 

That has been done by seizing and 
administering former Japanese-owned 
and controlled properties, some eighty 
per cent of the total property in 
South Korea. Obviously, the prop- 
erty is being held and administered 
by us in trust for the Korean people. 
There has been created a Property 
Claims Commission with wide judicial 
powers, the function of which is to 
determine equitable title to property. 
Judicial responsibilities in South 
Korea have been in the hands of 
Koreans now for more than a year. 
The Korean courts are fully function- 
ing courts. 

What are the conditions in the 
American Zone as compared with 
those in the North? A detailed com- 
parison is impossible without ade- 
quate information. We know very 
little what is going on in _ the 
Soviet occupied territory. However, 
one may draw his own conclusions 
from the fact that daily about two 
thousand Koreans cross the 38th 
Parallel into the American Zone, thus 
adding to the burdens of the Military 
Government in Korea. 

In our zone there is not only more 
than one party but many shades of 
political opinion. Political activity is 
free, including freedom to criticize 
governmental measures. As I em- 
phasized and repeat, there is rule of 
law in the south and trials by courts 
of law. 


Attitude Toward U. S.? 


What about the attitude of the 
Korean people toward the Americans? 
Personally I have not seen or heard 
any signs of antagonism to Ameri- 
cans except by certain extremist ele- 
ments such as you find: almost any- 
where. Of course, all Koreans hope 
unification will be accomplished and 
at an early date, that military occu- 
pation will end, and that Korea will 
become an independent democratic 
state. No proud people, and the 
Koreans are a proud and sensitive 
people, can welcome a permanent or 


even protracted rule by another 
nation. 
That attitude, common to all 


formerly oppressed nationalities, is 
perfectly understandable and is not 
to be taken as an indication of un- 
friendliness or enmity. Basically, 
the attitude is unquestionably friendly. 
Koreans that I have met frequently 
express the appreciation of the en- 
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A Korean Demonstration 


deavors of American officers and 
civilians, and I never had any reason 
to suspect that such expressions were 
not sincere and a mere matter of 
courtesy. 

This is not to say that in Korea, 
we have achieved the unattainable 
that is perfection. Frequently we 
had to improvise and no institution 
has ever been devised which is not 
open to criticism—criticism that is 
welcomed if only it is constructive, 
made in good faith, and not for 
ideological purposes only. 

Toward the Korean people, the at- 
titude of the American troops, on 
the whole, is one of sympathy and 
friendliness. There may be occa- 
sional grumbling and even incidents 
such as are bound to occur among a 
large number of people of various 
temperaments and background, but on 
the whole the conduct of American 
troops has been very good. 

Indeed, some extremely appealing 
incidents of great human _ interest 
have occurred. Some GI’s seriously 
contemplated adoption of Korean 
children. Under Korean law this 
was not possible and there was, of 
course, always the question of ad- 
mission to the United States. 

In one case, a little waif, clearly 
not an Asiatic, found his way into 
a company camp. An _ appealing 
youngster, he was promptly adopted, 
so to speak, by the company and ar- 
rangements have been made to bring 
him to the United States within the 
immigration law. It is an old and 
constantly captivating story, the fond- 
ness of GI’s for children. 


Unofficial Acts 


The public-spiritéd officers and civil- 
ians have cooperated with Koreans in 
many unofficial and yet effective ways. 
An illustration is the organization of 
a Korean-American Legal Academy 
composed of American and Korean 
members of the bar. Last winter 
twelve sessions of the Academy were 
held; Americans lecturing on Ameri- 
can law and_ =(judicial procedure, 
Koreans on Korean laws and customs 
having the force of law, and the 
standard of Korean papers was high 
indeed. 

One result of activities of the 
Academy is the presence of a dele- 


gation of Korean jurists including an © 


Associate Justice of the Korean Su- 
preme Court in the United States 
to study American courts and their 


organization. The Chief Justice of 
the United States received this dele- 
gation upon its arrival in Washing- 
ton, and that is an act of friendship 
which Koreans will always remember. 

The paramount problem facing the 
Koreans, and therefore the powers, 
particularly the United States and the 
Soviet Union, is of course, the one 
of reunification of a now divided coun- 
try. That the present division cre- 
ates serious problems is too obvious 
to require elaboration. That it 
hampers Korean national development 
is crystal clear. 

Realization of all this led to the 
Moscow Agreement in December 1946 
which provided for the establishment 
of a Joint Commission which in con- 
sultation with Korean democratic 
parties would prepare plans for the 
formation of a provisional Korean 
government. 

In turn, the Joint Commission, with 
the participation of the provisional 
government, would work out meas- 
ures “for helping and_ assisting 
‘trusteeship’ for the political, economic 
and social program of the Korean 
people .. .” 


Negotiations Reopened 


The Commission adjourned more 
than a year ago without results. Since 
then there has been a rapprochement 
and, following an exchange of letters 
between Secretary Marshall and the 
Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr. Molotov, 
the Commission has reconvened, is 
now in session and about to hear 
various political parties and social 
organizations. Thus, progress has 
been made. It is a hopeful sign and 
must be assured to be an indication 
of mutual will to agree and “where 
there is a will there is a way.” 

The American policy with regard 
to Korea is clear to all followers of 
current affairs. What we desire, and 
that desire. has repeatedly been voiced 
by American spokesmen, is a Korea 
as a free member of the society of 
nations or more specifically of the 
United Nations. Actually and really, 
an independent Korea with a govern- 
ment representing the will of the 
Korean people is essential to peace 
in the Far East and therefore, of 
the world. Whatever is calculated to 
assure peace is in the American sense. 
One can only express the hope and 
expectation that now the Joint Com- 
mission will succeed in its important 
labors. 
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The French have gone back to one 
of the oldest ways of making houses 
in rebuilding their war-devastated 
towns—they are weaving the walls 
from willow branches. After the 
wickerwork panels are set in place 
they are plastered over to keep out 
the wind and the rain. The finished 
walls are said to be as durable as 
reinforced concrete. 


x kk 


A dentist in Pueblo, Colorado, has 
devised a gadget with which a pa- 
tient can stop the drilling if the pain 
becomes too intense. The patient 
holds a control cylinder attached to 
the drill in his hand. When he wants 
the drilling to cease, he presses a 
button on the cylinder, and the drilling 
stops automatically. 

The inventor has found that few 
patients actually stop him in his work. 
He thinks, though, that they are re- 
assured by knowing they can control 
his actions. 


xk * 


The fog makers—the Besler fog ma- 
chines—which helped the Army con- 
fuse the enemy in Europe are being 
put to use by American farmers. The 
machine operates by sending water 
through heated coils where it is 
vaporized. The vapor is forced out 
through a nozzle and forms a cloud 
large enough to cover a strip of land 
five miles long and 200 yards wide. 

Insecticides and other ingredients 
are mixed with the fog when the ma- 
chine—now called the Bes-kil—is used 
by the farmer. DDT fog was recently 
scattered over a herd of cattle and 
three weeks later the herd was still 
free from flies. Clouds carrying 
fungicides have been scattered over 
orchards and fields. 


x *k * 


Since he was 16 years old, Stanley 
Hiller, Jr., of Palo Alto, California, 
has been a successful inventor of 
helicopters. Now, at 22, he is still 
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STANLEY HILLER, JR., and a model of 
his “eggbeater” helicopter 


improving the models and is president 
of the United Helicopter Company. 

Six years ago, Hiller designed and 
constructed the world’s first success- 
fully flown co-axial helicopter. This ~ 
is a helicopter with two blades that 
rotate in opposite directions on one 
axis. The two blades give the ship 
both forward and upward motion. . 

In the picture above, the young in- 
ventor is shown with a new model of 
his “eggbeater.” He predicts that 
the next five years will bring a 
marked development in the helicopter 
industry. 
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Study Guide 


Missouri River 


1. Describe some of the results of a 
major flood along the Missouri River. 

2. What effect do droughts have upon 
the soil and upon farming in the Mis- 
souri Valley? 

8. Under the Missouri Basin plan what 
organizations are responsible for develop- 
ing dams along the Missouri River and 
its tributary streams? 

4. Tell how the proposed dams will af- 
fect three of the following: floods, navi- 
gation, irrigation, power, water supplies. 

5. What progress has been made in 
building the proposed dams? ; 

6. Give two arguments for setting up 
a Missouri Valley Authority, similar to 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, to co- 
ordinate the different phases of work 
along the Missouri River. : 

7. Give two arguments against such 
a plan, 

















1. Do you think the present plan for 
controlling the Missouri River as out- 
lined by the Flood Control Act of 1944 
is the best that could be devised, or 
would you prefer a plan similar to that 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority? Give 
reasons for your answer. ; i 

2. Do you think the entire nation will 
benefit if floods and droughts along the 
Missouri River are prevented? Explain 
your answer. 


Korea 


1. Why is Korea a divided country to- 
day? 

2. When was Korea annexed by Japan, 
and when was it freed from Japanese 
rule? 

8. What part are Americans now 
taking in the government of Southern 
Korea? : 

4. Was Korea a democratic country 
before it was annexed by Japan? — ‘ 

5. What is the American objective in 
Korea? 

6. What progress has been made to- 
ward uniting the northern and southern 
parts of Korea? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think the United States is 
justified in encouraging Korea to become 
a democratic country? Explain your 
answer. : j ; 

2. From the account given in this 
article do you think the American occu- 
pation forces have been wise in their 
treatment of the Koreans, or can you sug- 
gest ways in which this treatment could 
be improved? Give reasons for your 
answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What are the Princely States of 
India? 

2. For what purposes are Besler fog 
machines now being used? 

8. Give three important facts from 
the United States report to the UN on 
its territories. ‘ 

4. What agency of the UN did our 
country recently join? 

5. What offer has Australia made to 
encourage immigration? s 

6. Briefly describe the Florida Ever- 
glades. ; 

7. Which of our territories recently 
passed one hurdle in its attempt to be- 
come a state? 

8. What is the aircraft manufacturing 
industry asking that Congress do? 


Outside Reading 


Putting the Missouri to Work, a 29- 
age illustrated booklet published by the 
ureau of Reclamation, Department of 
the Interior, July 1, 1945. For 15 cents 
this popularly written description of the 
Missouri Basin plan may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. An excellent colored map of 
the area accompanies the book. 

“What You Can Believe About MVA,” 
by Wesley Price, Saturday Evening Post, 
January 19, 1946. A behind-the-scenes 
account of how the Missouri Basin plan 
got under way. Arguments for and 
against a Missouri Valley Authority are 
presented. 





Pronunciations 


Cochin—k6-chin’ 
Hyderabad—hi-der-ah-bahd’ 
Mysore—mi-sor’ 
Rajputana—rahj-poo-tah’na 
Shinto—shin'té 
Travancore—trav-an-kor’ 
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THE PRINCELY STATES make up 45 per cent of India 


Free Native States of India 


The 562 Independent Nations Ruled by Princes Differ 
Greatly in Size, Wealth, and Population 


ITH British India about to break 

up into two new dominions of 
Hindustan and Pakistan, many people 
have for the first time become aware 
of another India—the Princely, or Na- 
tive, States. Scattered throughout the 
vast subcontinent of India in a crazy- 
quilt pattern, the Princely States cut 
British India into bits and complicate 
the establishment of boundaries be- 
tween Moslem Pakistan and the Hindu 
Indian Union. 

There are 562 of the Princely States, 
governed by hereditary native rulers. 
In area the Native States make up 
about 45 per cent of India. Within 
their borders reside almost one-fourth 
of India’s 400 million inhabitants. 
Each state has its own government 
and police force, and many have their 
own small armies. Whether his state 
will join Pakistan, Hindustan, or will 
remain independent is a question now 
before each of the native princes. 

To understand the peculiar status 
of the Princely States today, it is nec- 
essary to take a brief backward look 
into the history of India. In 1757 the 
British at the Battle of Plassey won 
the rich province of Bengal, and three 
years later struck a crushing blow to 
French power in India. Thereafter, 
for almost a century the British East 
India Company controlled India. 
Through armed conquest and the Brit- 
ish policy of claiming the lands of 
Indian rulers who died without heirs, 
British India expanded tremendously. 

In 1857 mutiny broke out in the 
East India Company’s native army. 
Although it was suppressed, the Brit- 
ish government decided to take over 
the political powers of the East India 


’ Company. The government then made 


alliances with all of the Indian states 
that had not already been added to 
British India, guaranteeing their ter- 
ritorial integrity and their sover- 
eignty in internal affairs. The inde- 
pendent states with which the British 





government made such agreements are 
the Princely States of today. 

So diverse are the Princely States 
that it is almost impossible to general- 
ize about them. Geographically they 
range from Kashmir on the mountain- 
ous border of northern India to Trav- 
ancore on the southern tip of the Dec- 
can Peninsula. They vary tremen- 
dously in size, population, and wealth. 

Hyderabad, the richest of the 
Princely States, is larger than Eng- 
land and Scotland combined and has 
a population of more than 16 million. 
Its ruler is reputed to be the wealthiest 
man in the world. 

At the other extreme is Bilbari with 
an area of one and two-thirds miles 
and a population of 27. Its annual in- 
come is less than $30. Religious dif- 
ferences are as striking in the Princely 
States as in British India. Kashmir, 
for example, is 90 per cent Moslem, 
while Hyderabad, by an equally over- 
whelming margin, is Hindu. 

Since the British made individual 
agreements with the native princes, 
there are varying shades of independ- 
ence in each of the Princely States. 
In general, Great Britain retained con- 
trol of foreign affairs but granted to 
the native rulers absolute sovereignty 
in internal matters. 

Even today there are no legislatures 
in most of the Princely States. In 
the few states where legislatures do 
exist, they are usually appointed 
rather than elected and can only ad- 
vise the ruler. In most states the 
native prince has the power of life 
and death over his subjects. Many 
native rulers control the entire state 
income, and some have been recklessly 
extravagant. 

However, in recent years some of 
the rulers have instituted reforms in 
keeping with democratic trends. My- 
sore in southern India has outstripped 
the entire country, including British 
India, in social and administrative 
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progress. With a prosperous economy 
based upon gold mining and the silk 
industry, Mysore has pioneered in eleg. 
trification and irrigation, and has get 
up welfare and health programs. 

Travancore also stands out conspicy- 
ously for its prosperity and good goy- 
ernment. Women have equal voting 
rights with men, and primary educa. 
tion is free. This state has the high. 
est literacy rate in India. Bordering 
Travancore, the small state of Cochin, 
not much larger than Rhode Island, 
has made its ministers responsible to 
an elected legislature. 

Although the old treaties will not 
permit Great Britain to force the na- 
tive rulers to join either Hindustan 
or Pakistan, it is Britain’s hope that 
the Princely States will join one or 
the other of the two new dominions, 
Indications are that only a few of the 
native rulers will declare for inde 
pendence. Most of them realize that. 
the troubles of their states—isolated 
islands in the great subcontinent of 
India—will multiply if they do not 
ally themselves with either the Moslem 
or Hindu dominions. 

The Congress Party, which jg 
largely Hindu, has condemned any 
move toward independence by the 
Princely States. The Moslems, on the 
other hand, have announced through 
their leader, Mohammad Ali Jinnah, 
that they will negotiate with any state 
that declares its independence. The 
Princes are divided on the issue, 

Recently the rulers of 14 of the 
states of Rajputana, which make up 
the largest native territorial unit ip 
India, announced that they would join 
Hindustan, retaining all powers ex 
cept those of defense, foreign affairs, 
and communications. 

Two states, Hyderabad and Travan 
core, have already announced their 
intention of becoming independent, 
Kashmir, the Indian state that is sep 
arated from Russia by a narrow arm 
of Afghanistan, and Bhopal, a small 
state which was governed for eighty 
years by a line of Moslem women, may 
possibly do likewise. Congress Party 
leaders have already forecast popular 
resistance movements in those states 
whose rulers carry through their inde 
pendence proclamations. The rulers 
of these states believe that if they 
remain independent, they may be 
granted dominion status and equal 
footing with Hindustan and Pakis 

Whatever the final decisions of 
Princely States, it is considered lik 
that many governmental reforms 
be brought about. Although 
princes will retain their thrones, m 
of them may respond to the sti 
of democracy felt in India today. 




































































































" ie oF evry areal 
PEOPLE in India’s Princely Sta’ 
often extremely poor 










